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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
FOR THE BILINGUAL BASIC 
„ . SKILLS PROGRAM , 

- SQUTH BRONX HIGH SCHOOL 
. . 1981 - 1982 " 

4 

This program, in its fourth and final tyear of funding, provided instruc- 
tion in E.S.L. and* nati ve-1 anguage skills, as well as bilingual instruction 
in mathematics, science, and social studies to approximately 370 students 
of limited English proficiency (LEP) in grades nine through twelve. All 
program students were Hispanic and spoke Spanish at home. Sixty-nine 
percent were foreign-born, over 70 percent of these in Puerto R1co. The 
students varied in English-language proficiency, ability in their native 
language,, and overall academic preparedness. 

One of the major goals of the program was to expedite the acquistlon 
iof those English-language skills necessary for full mai nstreami ng. The 
total program was designed to fulfill ctty and state requi remerfts for 
graduation. Mai nstreami ng was done gradually on an Individual basis and 
began with, classes that carried a light reading loadr Each program student 
was carefully monitored and evaluated; flexible programming, al lowed students 
to return to the program if they were not sufficiently prepared to handle 
the work 1n mainstream classes. 

Title VII funds supported administrative and' support services staff, 
with the exception of the assistant principal position which was funded 
by .tax levy. Instructional services and paraprofessional assistance were 
provided by a combination of tax levy, Module 5, P.S.E.N., and Title I funds. 
Curriculum development focused on -the compilation of existing materials 
that would be useful to progrsujistudents. In addition, materials were 
created^ in the areas of world hTstD^y,, world culture, health science, 
mathematics, and Spanish language arts. Supportive services to program 
students were handled primarily by the grade advisor and consisted of 
Individual and group guidance, career and vocational counseling, refer- 
rals to outside agencies, amd occasional home visits. Development ac- 
tivities for staff members included monthly department meetings, E.S.L. 
training, and attendance at conferences and university courses. Parents 
of program students were actively concerned about their children's prog- 
ress, although many were hesitant to attend meetings. However, a core 
group of parents was Active in the Parent-Community Advisory Committee 
and program and school -wide activities. 

Students were assessed 1n English-language development (Criterion Refer- 
enced English Syntax Test and the New York City Readi ng Test ) ; growth in 
thei r tnastery of Spanish (teacher-made tests); mathematics (the New York/ 
City Mathematics Test and teacher-made tests); science and social studies 
(teacher-made tests); and attendance (school and program records). Quanti- 
tative analysis of student achievement indicated that : 

--In general, program students met the criterion level 

of one objective mastered for each month of E.S.L. 
•Instruction. 



--The gains made by program students on the Mew York City 
Reading Test were statistically s1gn1 f leant, and of 
moderate educational significance. 

--The overall passing rate of program students in native 
larfguage arts classes was 94 percent 1n the fall and 64 
percent lri the spring. 

--The gains made by program students on the New York City 
Mathematics Test were statistically significant and of 
moderate educational significance. 

--In mathematics, the overall pasing rate of ' program 
-students was 53 percent in the fall and 60 percent 
in the* spring. 

--The.QYWaM passing rate of program students in scierlte 
'classes was 61 percent in the fall and 59 percent in the 
* spring, y 

--Social studies achievement wai higher in the fall (67 
percent) than 1n the spring (59 percent passing). 

--The attendance of program studefnts (87 percent) was 15 
percentage points higher than the school-wide attendance. 

* 

The following recommendations were aimed at improving the 
overall effectiveness of the program: 

--Developing a Systematic way (such as a career guidance 
survival skills program) for students to interact 
meaningfully with outside resources. 

--Reviewing the appropriateness of curriculum, instruction, 
and teacher-made instruments used in content area 
courses 1n relation to students 1 linguistic and academic 
characteristics. 

--Stating future program evaluation objectives in measurable 
terms which reflect the scope of program activities. 

--Selecting evaluation instruments relevant to the program's 
objectives and curricula, . 

--Making every effort to optimize the conditions of 
testing and to report data accurately, so that the 
program's achievements may be documented. 
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SOUTH BRONX HIGH sjcHOOL 
BILINGUAL BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM 

Location: / 701 St. Ann's Avenue 

j Bronx, New York 10455 

: 

Year of Operation: 1981-1982, Fourth and final 

year of funding 

Target Languages Spanish 

Number of Participants: 371 

Project Director: Christine J. K1c1nsk1 

Principal: Joan DeMarca (act 1ng) 

-* 

I. PROGRAM OVERVIEW 

Most of the Spanish-speaking students who attend South Bronx High School 
cane from the school's Immediate vicinity, a major port of entry for H1span1cs>, 
which 1s characterized by poor housing, high crime, and poverty. In 1977, 
South Bronx High School was designated an academic bilingual school. While 
Its Initial enrollment was 310, 1t now serves almost 1,000 students. Begun 
1n 1978, the Title VII program provides the supportive staff needed to help 
develop curriculum, assemble materials, clarify teaching goals, train teachers, 
and provide guidance for students. 

Both the school and the program have experienced unusual turnover rates 
1n administrative personnel. The program has had three different directors 
in as many years; the process to select a fi fth principal was underway during 
the fall, 1982 term. However, the bilingual program was sufficiently stable 
to allow the achievement of its proposed objectives. 

Limited English proficiency (LEP) students who scored below the twenty- 
first percentile on the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) test are placed in 

I 

id 



is 

the bilingual program and programmed Into (developmental sequences Engl i sh 
as a second language (E.S.I.) and Spao1sh > l^nguage arts.^The math, science, 
and social studies departments provide their b^sl^ courses 1n Spanish. Stu- 
dents take the rest of t the1r high school requirements 1n mainstream courses. 



Malnstreaming i s % done gradually on an indiVid(jal basis. .By the time students 
are ready for mainstream classes, they have developed enough English-language 



skills to function satisfactorily in them. 



A core of parents participate in program activities on an^ngoing.basls. 
Parents participate in significant numbers of school events, especial ly*ctM - 
tural ones. In addition, they maintain ongoing contact with the school, 
particularly with the program guicfance counselor. 
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II. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 

South Bronx High School 1s one of three high schools serving the South 
^Bronx: the ot^rs are Samuel Gompers, which offers a bilingual vocational 
program, and Alfred E. Smith. Tbe South Bronx building Itself was saved 
from demolition by Its appointment as the special academic bilingual high 
school for the area. Of its current student body of 992, 676 (68 percent) 
are Spanl sh-speaki ng , Including 371 participants 1n the Bilingual Basic Skills 
Program. 

Although the Bronx' has experienced a sharp upward trend 1n Hispanic popu- 
lation since the program began, the first bilingual school 1n the City was 
started almost a 'decade earlier by the l.ocal school district (Community School 
District 7). . A few years later the first b1J1ngual junior high school ■ came 
Into operation and a Puerto R1can district superintendent was appointed to 
the district. The South Bronx Bilingual High School completed theUnk which 
Includes the bilingual Hostos Community College, which is^also 1n the area. 
Thus a student can go from kindergarten through a two-year college program 
in a completely bilingual setting. 

In fact, it 1s possible for Spanish speakers to conduct their dally affairs 
without need of the English language. Stores, banks, government offices, and 
service agencies have Spanish-speaking personnel. Puerto Ricans are among ^ 
the area's representatives to the City Council, State Legislature, and Congress 
Spanish newspapers, radio and television stations, theater, 'and movie houses 
are available to area residents. Indeed, for many English speakers who grew 
up in the South Bronx, Spanish is a* second language. 

Even though vacant lots, deserted tenements, boarded-up storefronts, and 

-3l 



the ravages of arsorv are still evident in the vicinity of the high school, 
there are visible signs of renewal. During the last four years, a large 
city housing project was constructed next to the school and a new post office 
opened ofi the block. The 1 oca! community board approved plans (that are 
alrelcly under way) for capital construction, sewer improvements, and clearing 
empty 4 lots. The business hub at 149th Street and Third 'Avenue is experiencing 
a surge of economic activity with 'new stores opening up, providing job contacts 
for the students. Additionally, the Board of Education has approved construcX 
tion of an athletic field in back of the high school. 
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III. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS ' 

j 

The 1981-1982 enrollment at South Bronx High School includes 676 Hispanic 
and 318 black students. Of the Hispanics, approximately 62* percent were born- 
in?uerto Rico, 26 percent in the Dominican Republic, 10 percent in other 
Latin American countries, and 2 percent on the Uhited States mainland. 
Table 1 lists program students according to country of origin for whom 
this information had been reported. 

The South Bronx is a port of entry for many f&milies, a fact that results 
in high student mobility. Some students travel back and forth between the 
South Brorpc and their country of origin before. becoming completely settled on 
the United States mainland. The more settled families tend to mbve out of the 
South Bronx into "better" neighborhoods. Student mobility had also beeii in- 
fluenced by family ^instability and the unavailability of quality housing in 
the ace*. Additionally, a high number of project students were affected by a 

rash of fifes in 1980. One student was burned out of his home three times 

< 

in the same year. * 

The ratia of female to male students in the program is the same as in the 
school as a whole. Tfoo-thirds of the total school enrollment are female. 

Table 2 breaks down the number and percentages of students by sex and grade. 

* - i 
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TABLE 1 






♦Number 


and 

( 

it 


Percentages of Program 
Country of Birtn 


Students by 

- % 




\ - > 


Country of Bi rth 

- . , it 




Numbefr 


Percent 

• 




* 

Puerto Rico 




J 150 > 


49 


* 


Dominican Republic 




30 


10 




ft. 

Cuba 




1 


less than 


1 


Mpx i f o 




2 


locc than 


1 

J. 


H nnHur 
n \j i kj u i a d 




6 

■v 


, 0 

Cm 




Guatemala 




2 


less than 


1 


El Salvador 




7 


, 2 




Colombia 




In 

5 


2 




Ecuador 




8 


3 » 




United States 




96 


31 




Total ^ 




* 307 


100 





Almost half of the ^students were born 1n Puerto Rico. 

All students are Hispanic and thefrNhome language 1s Spanish. 

Thirty -one percent of th^ students ark United States-born. 
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/ • -TABLE 2, 

Number and Percentages of Students by Sex and Grade 



\ 



f 

Grade 


Male 
N 


1 Percent 
of 
Grade 


Female ~ 


Percent 

of 
Grade 


• Total 
N 


Column Total : 
Percent 

of all Students 




46 




93 


67 


139 


41 


1 u 


id. 


28 


82 


72 


114 


33 


u 


11 ■ 


43 


36 


57 


63 


18 • 


12 • 


4 


15 


23 


85 


27 


. 8 


Total 


109 d 


/ 32 


234 


68 „ 


- 343 


100 



. Sixty-eight percent of the students are female in the progrtm as 
a whole. Female students comprise a majority in each grade. 

. Most program students are in grade 9. 

All program students use Spanish as the home yanguage. Proficiency in 
English varies greatl^according to the total tijie spent on the mainland and 
the environmental demands for using the language^ The great extent to wh\ch 
the neighborhood accommodates the use of Spanish increases the need for a 
well -structured developmental E.S.L. component within the bilingual program. 

Some students in the bilingual program have experienced interrupted school- 
ing and are overage for their grade. In the fourth year of the program, 26 
percent of the students were overage." Table 3 lists the number of students * 
by age and grade. 
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TAB^E 3 

Nunber of Students by Age and Grade 



Age 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


"Total 


14 




6 


0 


0 


40 ' 


15 






d 


0 


98 

r-A- 


16 


33 


«' ■ ' • ' ' ./•'/ ' 




1 


103 


- 17 

* 


15 


16 






69 


la 


2 

* 


3 


9 




21 

• 


19 


0 


1 


2 ( 


3 * 


• 6 


20 . 


. 0 




2 


0 




Total 


138 . 


112 


63 


• 27 r 


340 


Overage '■ ' 
Students: 

'. s . i — • 


Nunber 


50 


< 21 


13 


i 

3 


87 


Percent 


36 


.19 


21 

> 


11 


26 



Note. Shaded boxes Indicate expected age range. 

. Twenty-six percent of the students are overage for their grade. Most overage 
students arevln grade 9. 

. Most program students are 16 years of age, followed by 'students who are 15 
years of age. 



. Program enrollment decreases as grade Increases, 
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IV. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The proposal for the Bilingual Basi c Ski 1 1 s Program under Title VII, as 

v 

well as proposals for Title I and Chapter 720, were prepared as a joint effort 
imaplving school, parents, and other members of the local community with full 
cooperation from the Superintendent's Office of High Schools far the Bronx. 
The proposals, all of which were funded, were designed to help develop a solid 
supportive base for the regular school program. 

The Title VII project was specifically designed with an academic orienta- 
tion. It proposed to provide supportive services to teachers of targeted stu- 
dents^ td develop the basic curriculum for Spanish-language classes, and to 
develop a^kjqlish-language program for LEP students. Specifically, the 
project .proposed the following three-year objectives: 

1. A program for bilingual students offering information and in- 
v struction in post graduation alternatives in insti tiftions of 

higher education will be established and functioning at South 
Bronx High School . 

2. From the student population at South Bronx High School, as great 
a percentage of Hispanic students as that of students from 
English dominant background will pursue some form of post-high 
schodftfteducation. 

3. A Bilingual Health Academy wiM be organized and functioning, 
offering* students interested in Health Professions instruction 
and training in fields of their choice. 

4. An ongoing program of intervisitation involving agencies in 
the community who represent the four magnet areas of South 
Bronx High School will be implemented for its bilingual students. 
The ,four magnet areas are: Urban Planning and Development; ' 
Business; Government and Law; Health Professions; 

5. Students participating in the program ,wilT develop and maintain 
reading and writing skills in English which will exceed by at 
least six months the minimum reading standards required for 
graduation. 
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6. Students 1n the program will demonstrate a significant Increase 
1n reading skills 1n Spanish. 

7. Students 1n the program will pass C1ty-wide examinations 1n 
social studies, science, and mathematics at a rate comparable 
to their English dominant peers. 

8. Bilingual curriculum will have been developed 1n the following 
areas:- American History; World History; mathematics 9th and 
10th grade; physical science; biology; health professions; 

law and government; Urban Planning and Development; Hispanic 
culture (through reading skills); Spanish 1n New York; Our 
Many Heritages; Pluralism in America. 

9. Students as part of the program will be more Involved i n inter- 
cultural and irfler-radal school and community activities as a 
result of their increased understanding of our ethnically varied 
sod ety . ' > 

10. Students participating in the program will show an increased pride 
1n their heritage as evidenced by school and community presenta- 
tions and contributions. » 

11. A knowledgeable bilingual staff with an enhanced awareness of the 
philosophy and practices of bilingual education will be hired 

and trained to assure maintenance of an effective program. 

Operating with department status, the program serves more than half the 

Hispanic students 1n the school each year. Figure 1 shows the placement ' 

of the program within the school organization as a whole, as well as the • 

relationship of project administrators, staff, and teachers to each other. 

Despite changes 1n personnel, the program met its objectives. Several 
{ 

factors are reponsiole for this success. JLUrtiough some administrative per- 
sonnel left the program, they had performed competently 1n the program and 
moved to other positions. Since new personnel were recruited from the 
9 same source (Brandeis High School) and were neither personally nor profess- 
ionally unknown, their orientation and adjustment period was minimal. Since 
all personnel shared a similar philosophy and approach to bilingual education 
each change in personnel was not accompanied by a change in program direc- 
tion. Since new personnel came into a positive, supportive environment, 

-id- . 
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their energies could be spent on the program Itself. Despite changes, some key 
personnel remained stable: the ass1 stanT^pH^^pal who supervised the teaching 
staff, the grade advisor, the educational assistant, and, for the most part, 
the teaching staff. 

The current project director stated that she did not .feel especially 
hampered by having to take over a program after two previous directors had run 
1t for the first three years. According to the grade advisor, the permanent 
program personnel did not feel that interruptions occurred every time a new 
staff member began to work; if anything, he felt, the 1 nconvenie^lWseemed 
to have been greater for newcomers who had to accommodate to different co- 
workers and styles. 

Although staff changes did not prevent the classroom program from running 
smoothly, the time taken to "learn the ropes" increased the amount of time 
directors spent on administrative detail and limited their opportunities to 
exert educational leadership both 1n the program and in the ^est of the school. 
Past directors' regretted not having had more time to Interact with program 
students. The current director commented on the lack of time for her to 
develop a strong emotional attachment to a program that was caning to an end. 
Her greater emotional investment was to the new program proposed for the 1982- 
1983 year that she helped develop. 

FUNDING 

Table 4 Indicates funding sources for the non-1 nstructlonal component. 
Table 5 Indicates funding sources for the Instructional component. 
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Figure 1 
School and P/oject Organization 
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TABLE 4 

Funding of Non-Instructional Positions 



Function 


Funding Sources 


Position 


Administration 
and Supervision 


Tax levy 


Assistant Principal 
for Bilingual Ed. 


Curriculum Development 


Title VII 
Title VII 


Curriculum Specialist 
(B.S.L.) 

Curriculum Specialist 
(Content-Area) 


Supportive Services 


Title VII 


Bilingual Grade 
Advisor 


Staff Development 


Title VII 


Project Di rector 


Parental I nvol vement 


Title VJI 


Bilingual Grade 
Advisor 


Other 


Title VII 


Bilingual Secretary 
Educational Assi stant 



TABLE 5 

Funding of Instructional Positions 



Subject 


Funding Sources 


Number 
Teachers 


of Positions 
Paraprofessional s 


E.S.L. 


Tax Levy, 
P.S.E.N., & 
Title I 


3 


1 


Reading (English) 


Tax Levy 


1 




Spanish Language Arts 


Tax Levy 


2 




Math 


Module 5 
& Tax Levy 


1 




Social Studies 


Module 5 
& Tax Levy 


1 


i 


Science 


Tax Levy 


' 1 




Other' 


Tax Levy ,* 4 . 


5 




*\ 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

The professional teaching staff serving the bilingual project students has 
average teaching experience of over ten years. More than half of the staff 
has a master's degree; others are working towards it. The entire staff is 
bilingual and all are certified 1n the subject they are teaching. Table 6 
outlines staff characteristics^ 

The project director coordinates the work of the staff. However, the 
responsibility for staff supervision falls to the assistant principals of 
the various content areas. The program director does, however, directly 
^J&upervise the educational assistant, a former teacjfcr in El Salvador, who 
r works with three bilingual teachers for two periods each per day in small 
group and individualized instruction. 
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TABLE 6 
Staff Characteristics 



Position 


Degree 


Certification 


Project D1 rector 


MA 


Snan1sh/E S L 


Grade Advi sor 


MS 


Spani sh 


Curriculum Specialist E.S.L. 


MA 


Spa nish/E.S.L. /French , 


Curriculum Specialist (Content) 


MS 


Bi ol ogy /General Science 


E.S.L. teacher 


BA 


English 


E.S.L. teacher 


BA 


E.S.L. 


ScieVi^e teacher 


BS 


B11 1 ngual General 




Science/Biology 


Math teacher 


MS 


Bilingual Math 


Soda! Studies teacher 


BA. 


Bill ngual Soci al Studl es 


Spanish teacher 




Spani sh 


Spanish teacher 


BA 


Spanish 


Spanish teacher 


MA 


Spanish 



i 
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V. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

STUDENT PLACEMENT AND PROGRAMMING 

Students\who scone below the twenty-first percentile on the LAB test are 
placed 1n the/t>1 1 1 ngual program. The grade advisor then Interviews them and 
reviews their previous School records 1n order to place them properly within 
the program. Consultation with the assistant principal and the program's 
E.S.L. curriculum specialist an^, where necessafy, the administration of addi- 
tional tests help the grade advl sbT^a^semble an appropriate program for each 
student. . 

E^c^student takes a program of seven daily class^^ef lotls (plus lunch)* 
Each program Includes content-area instruction, English- and Spanish-language* 
instruction, and classes that are offered only 1n the mainstream (physical 
education 1 , art, music, Industrial arts). Placement 1n the E.S.L. sequence 
1s determined by scores on the LAB and Tr1 terl on Referenced English Syntax 
Tests (CREST). Scores on the Interamerican Series Prueba de Lectura help 
determine placement 1n the Spanish language arts sequence, while teacher-made 
diagnostic tests help determine mathematics placement. The total program Is 
designed to fulfill city and state requirements for graduation. 

On the basis of Interviews and testing, some students are classified as 
English dominant, although they fall below the twenty-first percentile on the 
LAB test. These students are placed in the appropriate E.S.L. class, while 
they take all content-area instruction 1n English/ ^ 




ENGLISH-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

The E.S.L. curriculum 1s designed to meet all Regents Competency Test 
(R.C.Tt) requirements. The Instructional objectives at each level are cor- 
related and coded to the syntactical objectives of the Title I program and 
of the specific CREST objectives at that level. The Initial focus of In- 
struction 1s oral. As the sequence progresses, emphasis shifts to reading 
and writing. In order to proceed to the next level of E.S.L., the student 
must pass a minimum of 80 percent of the course objectives. When this 
criterion is met 1n the upper intermediate level, a student 1s considered 
ready for partial mainstreami ng . 

E.S„L. classes use the classical approach: oral practice, repetition, 
reading aloud, role playing, and dialogue exercises. Teachers are well trained 
1n the E.S.L. techniques that create a dynamic setting 1n which students 
participate enthusiastically. ** 

Each student's progress is recorded 1n an individual folder. Each folder' 
contains departmental exercises that test the student's performance on the 
objectives for each level, as well as teacher-selected exercises that show 
student progress in reading and writing skills. The school had a considerable 
supply of materials for use at all E.S.L. levels. 

Table 7 outlines the E.S.L. courses offered during the 1981-1982 year. 

SPANISH-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

The native language arts sequence is designed to accommodate three types 
of students: Spanish-dominant students who need to continue to develop their 
Spanish-language skills: English-dominant students who are mastering Spanish 
as a second language; and students dominant in either language who have the 
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TABLE 7 

Instruction In English as a Second Language 
(Year 4) 



Course 


Number of 
Classes 


Average 
\ Register 


Classes 
Per Meek 


Description 


7^ — : 

« - 

Curriculum Materials 


Fall. Spring 


Fall Spring 


E.S.L. 1 


1 


36 


10 


Newly-arrived students 


Enqllsh .Step by Step 


E.S.L. 2 
E.6.L. 3 
E.S.L. 4 
E.S.L. S 


2 2 
2 .2 
1 1 
1 


16 IS 

17 „ 12 
27 29 
20 20 


1ft 
10 
5 
*5 


Developmental sequence for 
oral Fngllsh skills 

\ 


English for a Chanqing world, 
Learnlnq English as a Second 
Language,*' 5*1 ts In English 4 , 
Study Skills for Students of 
E.S.L. : 


L.E.O. ' v 


1 1 


33 24 


5 


Eng1|sh-dom1nant students 
with limited English- 
language skills 


Journey to Fame, Little Stones 
for Big People, Multiple Skills 
Series ' 


E.S.L. Reading 2 
E.S.L. Reading 3 
- E.S.L. Reading 4 


1 4 

2 1 1 
11 


32 a 34 
V 16 22 
26 23 


5 ■ 

5' 

5 


Developmental sequence for 
English-reading skills 


30 Passages, Growing In English- 
Language Skills, International 
Folktales. - 
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degree of competence in Spanish to handle literature courses in k Spanish. • The 
N.L.A. program is also the main vehicle for teaching 4 native culture. 
' Table 8 lists N.UA. courses offered in the 1981-1982 year. / ^ 
The evaluator observed a Spanish 4x class, one for English-dominant stu- 
dents of Hispanic background. 'Although the students usually use Ayenturas ^ 
en la Ciudad as a text, in this class session the teacher drew on the stu- 
dents 1 own experiences in order tc^ teach comparative forrns. Th^ teacher led 
the discussion of new vocabulary entirely in Spanish, although some students 
gave the meanings in English. While students showed Varying degrees of pro- 
ficiency in comprehension and pronunciation, they were extremely involved in 

the class discussion. x 

t * 

CO NTENT-AREA INSTRUCTION 

— r 

Classes using Spanish as the language of instruction are offered in the 
math, science, and social studies departments. The offerings in these required 
basic, courses 4 parallel those taught in English 1n the mainstream. Both main- 
stream and bilingual students take uniform examinations at the end of the 

school year. Table 9 lists bilingual courses given during the 1981-1982 year. 

V 
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TABLE 8 ; / 

Instruction in Native Language Arts 

(Year 4) C 



v -• 








No. Of ' 








1 




Level 


Classes 


Average Reg1 ster 




















Currlcul urn 


















Ma far 1 a1 C 
1 ia LCI lalg 


Course 


Fall 




Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


In Use 


Spanish 


1 




1 r 

. 2 


3 


f 

2 


37 


34 




















Various 1n 


Spanish 


, 3 




3 . 


2 


3 


37 


30 




















accordance 


Spanish 


3X 




4X 


2 




28 


28 
















m 




w1 th Borough - 


Spanish 


5 




6 . 


1 




25 


28 




















Superintendent' s 


Spanish 


5X 




6X 


1 




37 


28 


















Guidelines 


Sparj^sh 


7 




8 


2 




25 


19 




Spanish 






8X 






~ - \ 

: 3 


20 





. "X" classes are for Spanish-dominant students who have reading and 
writing skills in the language^ 

. Regular classes are for English-dominant students of Hispanic 
background. 

. All classes meet five periods a week. 
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/ Table 9 

Bilingual Instruction in Content Areas 



Course 


Level 


No. of 
Classes 


Average 
Regi ster 




Fall 


Spring 


Fal 1 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


World Culture 


1 




1 




26 






Economics 




N/A ' 




1 






11 5 


General History . 


1 - 


2 


2 


2 


31 




25 


World History 


1 


2 


2 


1 


24 




37 


Math 


1 


2 


3 


2 


23 




25 


Math 


3 


1 


2 


1 


15 




34 


General Science 


1 


2 


3 


2 


22 




25 


Biology 

r 


1 


2 


2 


• 1 


28 




32 



. All classes meet five times a week. , 

. All classes are taught in Spanish except for Biology (70 percent Spanish/ 
30 percent English) and Economics (60 percent Spanish/40 percent English). 

. Materials correspond to mainstream courses. Most are in Spanish, except 
for biology and economics classes which use some English-language material. 



Course offerings are dictated by the needs of the stddents in a given year. 
In the past, Regents biology, general math, and algebra were offered. Until 
last year, the science department also offered bilingual chemistry, the only 
school 1n the Bronx able to do so. However, they can no longer offer this 
course and students have to wait to take chemistry until they know enough 
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English to function in a mainstream class. 

* _ 
The social studies program' is an important vehicle through which to teach 

native culture. Presentations on various Latin American cultural patterns 

and history are incorporated Into the curricula. 

LIBRARY AND LABORATORIES 

The school library has a section devoted to books 1n Spanish. Most of 
these are fiction and poetry. It also contains several social studies books, 
including some volumes on Puerto R1co. The project resource center houses 
reference books and content-area textbooks 1n Spanish. 

In addition to using the biology lab at least once a week hi part of their 
science program, program students make considerable use of the computer lab > 
that opened 1n September 1981. When it opened, a math resource specialist 
gave orientation classes for school faculty on the o use of the Commodore busi- 
ness computers in the lab. There are two computer labs: one for math skills; 
the other for the elements of computer programming. 

4 

The math skills lab functions 1n conjunction with the program's math 
classes. Mostly from the ninth and tenth grades, students are assigned by 
their math teachers on an individual basis to use the computers to do specific 
math drills. The bilingual lab attendants are able to handle students frd& 
both the mainstream and the bilingual programs. The computer drill programs 
use 3 minimum of language for their simple commands. _ 

At any«g1ven time, students from different classes work in the lab. On 
the day the evaluator visited the lab, two of the dozen students working 1n 
it were from the bilingual program. They were doing an arithmetic drill exer- 
cise in the form of a t1c-tac-toe game. In order to earn a turn at the game, 
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the student had to supply the correct answer to a math problem. 

Students can learn BASIC 1n the second computer lab, which 1s open to 
seniors and taught 1n English. On the day the evalufltor observed this lab, 
there were two students 1n the class who liad been malnstreamed from the 
bilingual program. 

TRANSITION INTO THE MAINSTREAM 

Officially, students are ready to leave the bilingual program when they 

score above the twenty-first percentile on the LAB test. In practice, the 

decision to mainstream is based not only on the^test score but on consultation 

with E.S.L. teachers, content-area teachers, and the grade advisor. In addl- 

tlon to language and academic readiness, students must be emotionally prepared 

to continue their academic progress with less continual access to the program 1 

supportive mechanisms. The decision to mainstream 1s done finally on the 

authorization of the assistant principal 1n charge of the program. 

Preparation for malnstreami ng begins within the program 1n two classes, 

biology and economics, where Instruction 1n English is partially Introduced. 

v 

Other instruction in English «1n content areas is done at the teacher's dis- 
cretion and depends of the language ability 'of each class. English-language 
textbooks are Introduced in bilingual classes during the tenth and eleventh 
grades. Some tests 1 rr content-area classes are offered 1n both languages, 
and each student can select which version to take. 

Mainstreamlng begins gradual ly. wi th classes like typing and math which 
carry, a light reading load. While taking these courses, students continue 
to take the bulk of their classes in the program. Table 10 Indicates main- 
stream classes attended by project students. 
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Once fully malnstreamed, students have their progress followed by tjf^*> 
program grade advisor, who encourages them to discuss any problems with the 
bilingual staff. Students also maintain program contact through participation 
in ongoing program activities and special events. Flexible, individual pro- 
gramming allows malnstreamed students to return to the program 1f they prove 
unprepared to keep up with the work in the mainstream classes. 

Table .10 

Mainstream Classes 1n Which Program 
Students Were Enrolled 

(Year 4) a 





Subject 


No. Of Students 


Criteria For Selection 



English 
Reading Lab 

Computer Lab 

Physic^ 
Education 

Art 

Music 

Typi ng 

Industrial Arts 
Cheml stry 
Al gebra 

American Studies 

Project D1 scovery 
¥ 



8 
32 



371 
~~ B" 
5 
9 
11 
3 
10 
8 
2 



Students have completed E.S.L./L.E.D. sequence 

Students are English-dominant, are 1n main- 
stream English classes, or have reached 
E.S.L. 5 

As assigned by math teachers 
Required for graduation 

r 

These are courses not offered .in the 
bilingual department. Students elect to 
y take these once they have attained a level 
of English prof Iciency 4 wh1ch enables ^them 
to function in the mainstream. 



All classes meet five periods 



a week. 
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VI. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL "COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

During the 1981-1982 year, the emphasis of the Basic Skills Progran in 



materials that would be of use to program .students, rather than on the creation 



--commercial textbooks and reference material for the, over 30 
courses offered 1n the bilingual program, which were purchased 
through a number of funding sources; 

--materials developed 1n bilingual centers like the Northeast 
Center for Curriculum Development in the Bronx and the Bilingual 
Resource Center at the Board of Education 1n Brooklyn; 

^-materials developed by older, more established programs like 
those at Brandels and Eastern District High Schools. 

In addition, the program created new materials that Included: 

--resource units for world history; 

--resource unit for health science; 

--a resource unit on consumer mathematics for ninth-grade math; 

--a resource unit in journalism for Spanish language arts; 

--a unit of regional studies on Southwest Asia for worTd culture; 

--a booklet, The Age of Bronze in China , for world culture; 

--a questionnaire on health practices and services in the New York 
/ Hispanic community for health science. 



Program staff also translated existing materials, such as New York City 
curriculum for biology and general science, the dty-wide social studies test, 
and school tests given in mainstream classes such as art in which program stu- 
dents must enroll. In order to meet^NeW York City curriculum standards, they 
adapted a Spanish-language test in economics for student use. ^ 



terms of curriculum development was on the assembling of already existing 



of new materials. The materials gathered included: 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

While the curriculum specialists and educational as$1 stant are available 

4 

to provide some support services, the grade advisor is primarily responsible 
for dealing with Individual and group guidance, career and vocational counseling, 
home contact, and service agency contacts. Individual guidance sessions cover' 
such problems as language difficulties, cultural and social adjustment, disci- 
pline, family situations, health, and peer pressure and relationships. Informal 
group guidance sessions are based on topics suggested by the school, Including 
requirements, standards, and academic and social expectations. This has 
been helpful to students, especially in giving them a place to discuss their 
reactions to their new environment and the ways 1n which both 1t and school 
regulations might clash with their cultural traditions. The grade advisor 
has access to the rest of the guidance-^taf f 1n the school and to the super- 
visor for consultation in relation to these Individual and group sessions. 

Where necessary, the grade advi'sor makes referrals to community agencies. 
Students 1 families have needed help in resolving legal problems such a^ 
Immigration status, eligibility problems with food stamps, welfare, or medicaid, 
and health problems such as immunization and teenage pregnancy. Local agencies 
used Include the clinics at Lincoln, Prospect, and Lebanon Hospitals, the Hunts 
PoinUfrMultiservlce Center, and the Puerto Rican Family Institute. 

Since the program has no family assistant, the grade advisor makes occasional 
home visits. Most home contact, however, is done by phone or letter. When 
problems arise, parents are usually asked to come to school for a conference. 
The grade advisor reports that parents had been very cooperative when called. 
Since the grade advisor teaches at night at the local bilingual college, he 
sees parents there who cannot come 1n during the day. 
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The grade advisor also meets Individually with students to discuss voca- 
tional plans. In addition, program students participate 1n school-wide 
activities like Career Day, at which" representatives from Industry, business, 
the armed forces, and colleges visit the school. To help determine which repre- 
sentatives are Invited to the school, staff hejps progran students fill out 
^estionnal res about their Interests and vocational goals. 
■V The curriculum specialist 1s available to assist students with problems 
they are having In the academic program. The director is able to organize 
additional academic support. She obtained approval from a special city-wide 
summer program to offer a program 1n E.S.L. and a math lal/duMncj July. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

During the school year, some staff members took courses that were partly 
paid for by funds from the Basic Skills program. Three teachers who are com- 
pleting work toward a master's degree took courses 1 rv western civilization, 
American history and civilization, theories and practices of bilingual edu- 
cational 1ngui sties , teaching E.S.L., bil 1 ngual -bi cul tural education, and 
special education. 

At monthly departmental meetings held by the assistant principal 1n charge 
of the program, teachers and staff discuss administrative and pedagogical Issues. 
Since all departments, except social studies, that offer courses in the bilingual 
progrjp fall under the supervision of this assistant principal, it is possible 
for a wide range of matters pertaining to the bilingual program to be discussed 
at this meeting. 

E.S.L. training for staff has been done both at the school and at the State 
Education Department. The school has an ongoing In-service program to Improve ^ 




instruction. As a result, a specialist 1n E.S.L. education visited the school 
for Individual sessions with E.S.L. teachers 1n the program. The program staff 
gained further training through the participation of the director, the E.S.L. 
resource teacher, two E.S.L. teachers, and the E.S.L. educational assistant 1n 
sessions sponsored by the Board of Education at the State Education Department. 
The project director also attended the New York State ESOL/BE Association 
conference 1n Rochester in October, as well as the New York City and State 
Education Department workshops on the writing of Title VII proposals. 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Although the parents of program students are actively concerned about their 
children's progress, it 1s difficult to get them together far a meeting and 
they are, for the most part, not willing to became active 1n the school's 
P.T.A. .Since the school's attendance area 1s large, parents do not relate to 
each other as members of the same neighborhood with common concerns. Traveling 
at night for meetings to the desolated area where t^ie school is located 1s a 
further deterrent, especially since the nearest subway station 1s seven blocks 
from the school. The general attitude of these parents is that, as long as the 

4 

school 1s doing Its job and their children are not having difficulty - , there is 
no reason for the parents to be there. 

Nonetheless, staff reports considerable parent contact. The grade advisor 
maintains an open door policy that encourages parents to cane 1n or call the 
office when there is any problem. A letter 1s sent to parents as soon as 
their child is admitted to the program. Vocero Billngue , a biannual bilingual 
newsletter, is sent to the students' 'homes; it contains Information on the 
school and program. 
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A core group of parents 1s active. The eight parent members of tht Parent- 
Community Advisory Committee help organize school events and attend the E.S.L. 
classes offered by the program, which have a total enrollment of 13. Parents 
came to the Orientation Coffee Hour in September and attended the December 
meeting at which the new Title VII proposal (1982-83) was dUcussed. Fifteen 
project parents were at the April workshop at Hostos College on community 
resources. 

The pr/>gram maintains contacts with several local agencies, particularly 
those to which parents can be referred for help. Some of these agencies 
participate in the advisory committee. 

* 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

The Bilingual Basic Skills program 1-s proud of the attendance record of 
its students, who were consistently cited on this score. Student mainstreamlng 
has been smooth. The president of the student body for the 1980-81 year was 
a program student. A high number of awards at graduation went to program stu- 
dents. They participated eagerly 1n extracurricular activities, including 
writing for Vocero Bllingue . Students observed in classes participated enthu- 
slastical ly. 

The assistant principal points with particular pride to the' achievement of 
program students. He says that the percentage of students who are two years 
below level 1n math has been decreasing 1n the\§chool as a whole and that 
students in the school are passing the R.C.K^th scores above the borough- 
wide norm. Project students are Included in this trend. 

A small number of students requested transfer to the mainstream because 
their parents were under the misconception that they would not learn English 
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1n the program, because of pressure from a peer group that viewed the program 
negatively, or because of identity problems which fostered a dfesire not to be 
identified with Hispanic students. 
* A larger problem involves student resistance to leaving the program. They 
are aware that they will receive less personal attention ohce they are main- 
^streamed. The program 1s very Conscious -of this fact and attempts to mainstream 
students carefully and gradually. 

Some program students participated in two projects designed to develop 
Initiative and self-confidence. Funded by the Edwin Gould Foundation and with 
an out-of-school coordinator, the Discovery-Environmental Studies project pro- 
vides physical education, outdoor survival skills, wilderness training, canoeing, 
skiing, and rock climbing. Students also learn gardening skills by maintaining 
a garden 1n front of the school. The National Leadership Conference sponsored 
a 20-day camping trip during thp summer of 1981 1n which two program students 
participated along with eight others from the school. After helping raise 
funds for the trip, the students left for Camp Minivanca in Shelby, Michigan; 
they spent half their time traveling through the wilderness to get to the 
conference grounds and the other half participating 1n leadership training. 

The drop-out rate 1n the bilingual program has been Insignificant. Five 
students were reported to have left the program during the 1981-1982 school 
year. Their reasdTTs^for leaving were not known. This number is relatively 
small 1n qamparison to other high school programs in New York City. 
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VII. FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS , 

The following section presents the assessment Instruments and 
procedures, and the results of^the testing to evaluate studerit achieve- 
ment 1n 1981-1982. 

Students were assessed 1n English-language development, growth in 
their mastery of their native language, mathematics, social studies, and 
science. The following are the areas assessed and the Instruments used: 

English as a Second language -- CREST (Criterion Referenced 
English Syntax Test ), Levels I, .II, III) 

English performance -- New York City Reading Test 

Mathematics performance -- New York City Mathematics Test j 
and Teacher-made tests 

"^-^ Science performance -- Teacher-m&de tests 

Social studies performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Native language arts performance -- Teacher-made tests 4 

Attendance School and program records * '* \ 

« The project originally proposed to assess student outcomes 1n Spanish 
by using the InterameMcan Series, Prueba de Le^tura . However, the data 
was suff1c1ently'probleniat1c that the results could not be Interpreted 
meaningfully. As a result, they are not reported. 

On pre/post standardized tests English reading achievement and math- 
ematics performance, statistical and educational significance are reported. 

Statistical significance was determined through the application of the 
correlated t-test model. This statistical analysis demonstrates whether the 
difference between pre-test and post-test mean scores l^larger than would be 
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expert ed by chance variation alone; i.e. is statistically significant. 

This Analysis cfSes not represent an estimate of. how students would have 
performed in the absence of the program. No such estimate could be made 
because of the Inapplicability of test norms for this population, and the 
unavailability of an appropriate comparison group. 

Educational significance was determined for each grade level by calculating 

an "effect size" ba ( sed on observed summary statistics using the procedure 

recommended by Cohen. fyi effect size for the correlated V-test model is an 

estimate of the difference between pre-test. and post-test means expressed In 

standard deviation units freed of the influence of sample size; ft becanfe 

desirable to establish such^an estimate because substantial differences that 

do exist frequently fail to reach statisticar^ignlficance ff the number of 

Observations fbf each unit 6f statistical analysis is small. .Similarly, 

j 

statistically significant differences often are not educationally meaningful. 

Jhus, statistical and educational significance permit a more meaningful 

appraisal df project outcomes. , As a rule of thumb, the following effect 

stze indices are recommended by Cohen- as guides to interpreting . 

• i ■ 
educational significance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5 = .20 = low ES 

a difference of 1/2 = .'50 = moderate ES 

a difference of 4/5 = .80 = high ES • 

The Instrument used to measure growth 1n English language was, the Criterion 

Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) , which tests mastery of specific 

syntactic skill^ at three levels. Material' at the beginning and intermediate 



/v. Jacob Cohen. Statistjcal-^Power Analysis- for, the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition). Ndw York: Academic, Press, 1977 Chapter 2. 
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levels of the CREST is broken down Into 25 objectives per level, such as 
present-tense 'forms of'the verb "to be" (Level I), or possessive adjectives 
and pronouns (Level II). .Material at the advanced level (Level I J I ) is 
organized Into 15 objectives, such as reflexive pronouns. At each level, 
students are asked to complete four Items for each objective. An Item con- 
sists of a sentence frame for which the students must supply a word or phrase 
chosen from four possibilities. Mastery of a skill objective is determined 

by a student's ability to answer at least three out of four Items .correctly 

I 

This report provides Information on the average number of objectives 
mastered and the average number of objectives mastered per month of treatment 
at the various test levels for students who were pre- and post-tested with 
the same test level. -■ ... 

Rates of success of students in mathematics, science, social studies, 
and native language arts courses taught 1n the bilingual program are reported 
by subject area and by grade. These tables contain the numbers of students 

< 

reported as taking the relevant courses and the percent passing, for fall and 
for spring courses separately. Data are also reported for program students 
who were taking mainstream courses in the same content areas. 

Comparisons of the attendance rates of program participants with that 
of the school *s a whole are presented by grade. This table contains the 
average rate for the school and for the various participant groups, the 
percent difference between the school and the program, values of the z 

statistic for the significance of the differences between 'proportions, 

« ★ 

and the level 'of significance. 

t 

★ 

James L. Braining, B.L. Kintz. Computational Handbook Statistics 
Glenvicarv, IlHons Scott, Fofrsman and Company, 1968, pl97. 
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TABLE 11 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 

Per Month 

(F.S.U Title I Spanish- Speaking Students, Fall) 



Grade 


Number Of 
Students 


Average Number Of 
Objectives Mastered 

Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered 3 


Average 
Months Of 

Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


56 


10.9 


. 15.6 


4.6 


3.1 


1.5 


10 


34 


11.5 


17.4 


5.8 


3.1 


1.9 


IT 


17 


11.8 


17.1 


5.2 


3.0 


1.8 


12 


9 


9.8 


13.7 


3.8 


3.2 


1.2 


Total 


116 


11.1 


16.2 




3.1 


1.6 















a Post-test minus pre-test. 



• Students mastered 5 objectives, or 1.6 objectives per month of Instruction 
1n the fall . 

• The results exceed the criterion determined by the E.S.L. office 
of the Division of High Schools (New York City Public Schools) for 
students 1n Title I programs (an average of one objective mastered 
per month of Instruction). 
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TABLE 12* 

Performance of Students Tefsted on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall) 



• 






LEVEL I 










LEVEL 


II* 








LEVEL 


III 


— 

< 


Grade 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post % Gains 3 


Gains 
Month 


* N 


* Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains* 


Gains 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Ga1ns a 


Gains 
Month 


9 


24 


8.2 


13.1 


4.9 


1.6 


29 


13.4 


18.2 


4.7 


1.5 


3 


8.0 


9.7 


1.7 


6.5 


10 


13 


11.4 


17.1 


5.7 


1.7 


20 


11.8 


17.9 


6.1 


2.0 


1 


' 7.0 


,10.0 


3.0 


i 1.4 


11 


3 


17.0 

~*\ 


20.0 . 


3.0 


1.0 


9 


13.9 


19.7 


5.8 


1.8 


5 


5.0 


10.8 


5.8 


2.4 


12 












3 


15.0 


20.7 


5.7 


1.8 


6 


7.2 


10.2 


3.0 


0.9 


Total 


40 


9.9 


14.9 


5.0 


1.6 


61 


13.0 


18.4 


5.4 


1.7 


15 


6.6 


10.3 


3.7 


1.4 



Note . Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 
a Post-test minus pre-test. 

♦ i' 
. In general, students at all levels mastered at least one objective per month of treatment. 

. All groups mastered at least one objective *per month of Instruction, except grade 11, Level I; grade 9, 
Level III; and grade 12, Level III. 

• Results of students showing low gains must be Interpreted cautiously because the number Included In the 
analysis 1s very low. 

• The highest qalns occur mostly among students tested at Level II. 

• Sr s h ;utn^ a ;^^^^^:e on f^^o o 9 ^L e „^ ^ students are wei1 above the achieve,wnt ^ w« 
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TABLE 13 

Results of ( the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test v 
* (CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 

« Per Month 
(E.S.L. Title I Spanish- Speaking Students, Spring) 





X 

Number Of 
Grade Students 


Average Number Of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives' 
Mastered 3 


Average 
Months Of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 



9 


56 


10.7 


15.0 


4.3 


3.4 


1.4 


10 


38 


12.8 


17.0 


4.2 ' 


3.2 


1.3 


11 


15 


. 13.8 


18.1 


4.3 


3.1 


- 1.4 


12 


3 


12.3 h 


16.7 


4.3 


3.1 


1.4 



Total 112 11.9 16.2 4.3 3.2 1.4 



a Post-test minus pre-test. 

• The gains made are the same across the four grades reported. 

• On the average", students mastered 4.3 objectives, or 1.4 
objectives per month of spring Instruction. 

• The results exceed the criterion set for achievement by students 
1n Title I programs throughout New York City high schools (an 
average of one objective per month of treatment),. 
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TABLE 14 



Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speak Inq Students, Spring) 



LEVEL I LEVEL II LEVEL III 

i 

* f > 



Grade 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains 


Gains 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post- Gains 1 


t 

Gains 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains 


Gains 
Month 


~9 


16 


10.1 


15.4 


5.2 


1.7 


20 


12.2 


17.9 


5.7 


1.8 


20 


9.8 


12.0 


2.2 


0:6 


10 


9 


17.1 


21.1 


4.0 


1.3 


17 


0.9 


17.1 


5.2 


1.7 


12 


10.9 


13.8 


2.9 


0.9 


11 


3 


13.3 


16.7 


3.3 


1.1 


8 


16. If 


21.2 


5.0 


1.5 


4 


9.2 


12.7 


3.5 


1.2 


1? 












1 


18.0 


22.0 


4.0 


1.2 , 


2 


9.5 


. 14.0 


4.5 


'1.4 


Total 


28 


12.7 


17.4 


4.6 


1.5 


46 


12.9 


18.3 


5.3 


1.7 


38 


10.(1 


12.7 


2.7 


0.8 



Note. Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). ^ 



a 

Post-test minus p.re-test. 

. Students at Levels I and II had a similar rate of mastery of over one objective p£r month of treatment. Students at 
Level III, on the average, made more modest gains. 

. Gains are relatively similar across grades and levels, except grades 9 and 10 at Level III. 

. The low rate of mastery at Level III (0.8) Is similar to the" mastery rates recorded for Level III students In other 
E.S.L. Title I programs In New York City high schools. 
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TABLE 15 
English Reading Achievement 



Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores 1n English Reading Achievement of 
^ Students with Full Instructional Treatment on the 
New York City Reading Test , by Grade 



Pre-Test Post-Test 



Grade 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

Difference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


T- 

test 


_P_ . 


E.S. 


9 


47 


43.5 


14.0 


47.1 


14.7 


3.6 


.83 


2.90 


.006 


.56 


10 


54 • 


35.4 


• 

12.0 


38.7 


13.4 


3.3 


.85 


3.40 


.001 


.60 . 


11 


29 


37.1 


11.7 


39.9 


14.5 


2^.8 


• .78" 


1.65 


NS 


.42 


12 


22 


33,5 


12.1 


35.9 


10.3 


2.4 


.63 


1.15 


NS 


.34 



. At least 44 percent of program students took the New York City Reading Test , 

. the gains for grades 9 and 10 were statistically significant and of moderate 
educational significance. 

. The gains for eleventh and twelfth grade were not statistically significant 
but were of low to moderate^educatlonal significance. 
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Grade 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

01 f ference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


T- 

test 


_P_ 


E.S. 


9 


48 


23.3 


6.9 


26.0 


8.4 


2.7 


.68 


3.01 


.004 


.56 


10 


55 


26.5 


8.3 


28.7 


8.3 


2.2 


.79 


3.07 


.003 


.53 


11 


29 


20.7 


7.9 


23.0 


8.1 


2.4 


.74 


2.17 


.039 


.55 


12 


22 


18.5 


8.3 Mi 


^9.0 


8.1 


0.5 


^ .92- 


0.71 


NS 


.22 



At least 44 percent of program students took the New York City Mathematics Test . 

The gains for grades 9, 10, and 11 were statistically significant and of moderate 
educational significance. 

The twelfth graders did not make significant gains. 
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TABLE 17 

Number of Spanish-Speaking Students Attending Courses and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations 1n Content-Area Courses by Grade 



o 
i 
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Fall 

Subjects 


Grade 9 
N Passing 


Grade 10 
% 

N Passing 


Grade 11 
X 

N Passing 


Grade 12 
% 

N Passing 


Total 
• X 
N Passing 


Mathematics 


126 46.0 


102 56.9 


57 57.9 


24 66.7 


309 53.0 


Science 


116 55.2 


86 64.0 


50 66.0 


10 70.0 


262 60.7 


Social Studies 


125 60.8 


107 72.0 < 


59 69.5 


27 70.4 


318 67.0 


Native Language 


85 95.3 


68 94.1 


40 92.5 


13 92.3 


206 94.2 


Spring 
Subjects 


Grade 9 
X 

N Passing 


Grade 10 , 
t 

N Passing 


Grade 11 
X 

N Passing 


• 

Grade 12 
X 

N Passing 


Total 

X 

N Passing 


Mathematics 


128 52.3 


106 60.4 


55 69.1 : 


16 81.3 


305 59.7 


Science 


110 49.1 


70 68.6 


30 70.0 


12 58.3 


222 58.6 


Social Studies 


120 51.7 


103 64.1 


54 63.0 


19 63.2 


296 58.8 


Native Language 


103 61.2. 


79 74.7 


53 50.9 


23 69.6 


258 64.0 



More than 70 percent of the students reported were ninth and tenth graders. 

Passing percentages 1n the fall varied more than 1n the spring. t The range for the fall 
was from 53.0 for mathematics to 94.2 for native language. The range for the spring was 
from 58.6 to 64.0. 

Mathematics performance Improved with each successive grade 1n both semesters since two 
thirds of the students taking mathematics were 1n ninth and tenth grades, the poor performance 
may be due to difficulty 1n lower level courses. 

40 
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TABLE 17 (continued)* 



Native language performance for the f^al 1 decreased slightly with each successive grade 
but remained within a range of 3 percentage points (92.3 to 95,3 percent). However, the 
results* for the spring ranged from 50.9 for grade 11 to 74.7 for grade 10. There was a 
large drop 1n passing percentages and more variation 1n the spring. 



TABLE 18 

Number and Percent of Students Passing Teacher-Made 
Examinations 1n Content-Area Courses by Language of Instruction 





NATIVE LANGUAGE 


ENGLISH 






Percent 


Percent 


Semester 


Subject N 


Passi ng 


N Passing 


Fall 


Mathematics 223 


54.3 


86 51.2 




Science 167 


62.9 


95 ^ 56.8 




Soci al 








Studies 201 


65.7 


117 69.2 



Performance 1n fall mathematics and science courses was better 
1n classes conducted in the native language while performance 
in social studies was better in classes conducted in English. 

In the fall, the number of students reported as taking content- 
area classes in the mainstream was substantially smaller than 
those enrolled in content-area classes taught 1n Spanish, 



Spring Mathematics 230 57.8 75 65.3 

Science 145 58.6 77 58.4 

Social ( 
Studies 207 58.5 88 59.1 

. Performance in spring mathematics courses was better in classes 
conducted 1n English: performance 1n science and social studies 
was about the same regardless of the language of Instruction. 

. Overall performance 1n mathematics was better 1n the spring % 
regardless of the language of Instruction. 

. Performance 1n science was better 1n the fall than in the spring 
in classes taught 1n Spanish and better 1n the spring than the fall 
when taught in English. 

. Overall, performance 1n social studies was better in the fall 
regardless of the language of instruction. 



\ 
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TABLE 19 

Significance of the Difference Between Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Dev1at1 on 


9 


138 


86.16 


14.62 


10 


113 


86.78 


11.10 


11 . 


62 


86.35 


12.23 


12 


27 


90.76 


6.91 



TOTAL 340 86.77 12.62 



Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 71.75 
Percentage 

Difference = 15.02 z » 6.15 p<.001 



. Program attendance was 15 percentage points higher than the 
school -wide attendance. 

. The difference 1n attendance was of high statistical significance. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
English Achievement fc t / 

Forty-four percent of program students took the New York City Reading 
Test . The gains on this test were statistically significant and of * 
moderate educational significance. 

The program students gained more than one objective per month on the 
Criterion Referenced- Engl ish Syntcf*<Egst (CREST) each semester. 



Native Language Achievement 

In native language arts (Spanish) courses, 94.2 percent of the program 
student** passed teacher-made examinations in the f^ll with thel passing 
rate ran„n, ,rc a ,ow of 9 ,3 percent < 9 ra d e , ? , to a M* ofW, percent 
passing (grade 9). / 

\ 

In the spring, 64 percent of the program students passed teacher-mads^ 
tests in native language arts (Spanish), with the passlnq rate ranging ^ 
from a low of 50.9 percent (grade 11) to a high of 74.7 percent (qrade 10). 

It should be noted that the program proposed to evaluate student 
achievement in Spanish by using the Interaraerican Series, Pru^)a de Lectura. 
However, the data reported were sufficiently problematic that the results 

could not be interpreted with confidence and therefore were not reported. 

\ 

Content-Area Achievement ? 

Mathematics achievement was relatively low for the more 300 students 
for whom information ^as provided. The fall passing rate was 53 percent 
and the spring passing rate was 59.7 percent. However, the 154 students 
who took the New Vdfck Cjky Mathematics Test (given in English) showed 
statistically signiOpant gains of moderate educational significance. 



Science achievement was similar for both semesters^ Passing rates were 



60.7 percent for the fall and 58. 6^percent for the .spring. 

Social studies achievement vjfas higher for the fall (67 percent) than 
for the spring (58.8 percent passing) . 



Attendance 

Program students' attendance (86.77) was 15 percentage points higher 
than the school-wide attendance, a statistically significant di fference. 



\ 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

t. 

At the fourth and final year of Title VII funding, the bil ingual program 
at South Bronx High School has been firmly established. It will survive 
without the extra personnel provided by the Title VII project during its 
first four years. The school is now ready to move on to its next stage: 
the devel opment-fof a bilingual component t*ith career and vocational orientation. 

Adding to the program's excellent possibilities for continued success is 
the enthusiastic support from the South Bronx Community and from the Borough 
Superintendent's office* Says the interim actfhg principal # Who comes from 
that office, "This school w^s especially created to support this kind of 
program. It is valuable and firmly implanted." v She remarked further that 
in the Selection of a permanent principal for the school, commitment to the 
program would be an important consideration. 

Although the administration is still not completely stable, the school 
operations and faculty functions are stable enough for the program not to be 
critically affected. 

Had there been no Title VII, there would still be a bilingual program at 
South Bronx High School, but it probably would have had a patchy development. 
More than the visible legacy of curriculum, supplies^ and equipment, the 
Title VII projecr will leave behind a sense Of direction and organization 
for both students^ and staff. 

Some of the contributing factors to the success of the project are: 

H --a climate of total acceptance where bil ingual ism is the main 

attraction, giving everyone involved an interest in the success of 
the program; 

--a harmonious sense of purpose which focusses staff energies on 
relevant productive work;, 
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--the selection of a well trained staff, experienced in the field of 
bilingual education; a*nd 

--the availability of a special grade advisor to create and maintain 
a good supportive mechanism for project students. 

In spite of the stated maintenance philosophy of bilingual education in 
the South Bronx educational community, students in the bilingual program are 
still only those who are of limited-English proficiency, Phtlosophy and 
practice seem to. be at odds, in this instance. It will be interesting to see 
whether the foreign language. requi red by the New York City Board of Education 
as of next year affects the way in which bilingual project participation is 
structured, . „ 

The following recommendations- are made for possible program improvement: 

1) There is often a tremendous distance between the school and the 
wider society. It works an jespecial hardship for students whose circle of 
family and friends do not provide a bridge to the economic mainstream. 

Where possible, the bridge should be created by the school. Project Discovery 
and the National Leadership Camp program are excellent steps in the right 
direction. Perhaps a career guidance/survival skills program can develop a 
systematic way in which students can interact meaningfully with outside 
respurces, Examples might include an economics class in which the curriculum 
includes researching career options in private industry; work^-study programs 
using'the bilingual market; a social studies class that analyzes how the 
government is dealing with Hispanic population issues. At/ove all, students 
need to deal with bilingualism as, a marketable skill. 

2) ■ Student achievement findings indicate that students perform relatively 
well on norm-referenced tests of English reading and mathematics in English. 
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Further, students perform well on the CREST, a test administered to Title I 
E.S.L. students in New York City. However, performance on teacher-made 
tests in the subject areas and native language arts (spring) shows a relatively 
low (60 percent or below) rate of passing. It is suggested that the program 
review the curriculum used, the instruction provided, and the standards of 
performance used for grading in these areas in relation to students' linguistic 
and academic characteristics. Given the great diversity of student charac- 
teristics, it may be that one or a combination of the mentioned program 
aspects 1s not appropriate for particular groups of students. 

3) Future program evaluation objectives should reflect the scope of 
program activities, and should be stated in measurable terms. Evaluation 
instruments should be selected based upon their relevance to the program's 
objectives and curricula. Efforts should be made to avoid duplicative 
testing, where possible. , - 

4) Due to problematic testing conditions, Prueba de Lectufa data could 
not be utilized. Every effort should be made to optimize the conditions of 
testing and to report dat£ accurately, so that the program's achievements 
may be documented. 
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